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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers anc have 
brought nothiig of own but the thread? that ties there. 


> 


From tie Connecticut Miurrer. 
THE CORALINSECTS. 


Toil on—toil on—ye ephemeral train. 
Who build in the tossing and treacherous main, 
Toil on, for the wisdom of man ye mock, 
With your sand-bas’d structures and domes of rock— 
Your coluinns the fathomless fountain lave, 
And your arches spring up to the crested wave,—~ 
Your’e puny race thus to boldly rear 
A fabric so vast, in a realm so drear. 


Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, 

The ocean is seal’d and the surge a stone— 

Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 

Like the terrac’d pride of Assyria’s king. 

The turf looks greén where the breakers roll’d, 

O’er the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold,— 
-'The sea-snatch’d isle is the home of ren, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been. 


But why do ye plant ’neath the billows dark, 
The wrecking reef for the gallant bark ? 
There are snares enough on the tented field,— 
*Mid the blossom’d sweets that the valleys yield,— 
There are serpents to coil ere the flowers are up— 
There's a poison dropt in man’s brightest cup,— 
There are foes that watch for his cradle breath, 
And why need ye sow the floods with death? 


With mouldering bones the deeps are white, 
From the ice-clad pole, to the tropics bright, 
The mermaid hath twisted her fingers cold 
With the mesh of the sea boy’s curls of gold, _ 
And the gods of ocean have frown’d to see 
The mariner’s bed in their halls of glee ; 

Hath earth no graves—that ye toil to spread 
The boundless sea for the thronging dead? 


Ye build—ye build,—but ye enter not in! . 
Like the tribes whom the desert devour'd in their sin; 
From the land of promise ye fade and die, 
Ere its verdure gleams forth on your weary eye ;— 
As the sires of Egypt’s pyramid 
Their noteless bones in oblivion hid, 
Ye sleep unmark’d ’mid the desolate main, 
While the wonder and pride of your works remain. H. 


THE PENITENT. 


. There’s bliss in tears, 
“When he who sheds them inly feels, 
‘* Some lingering stain of early years, 
** Efiaced by every drop that steals.” 


Peace and quietness reigned along the banks 
of the beautiful Swatara, but it was the calm that 


i hands anc looks abroad upon the traces of deso- 
| lation that wasted as it passed, with uncomplain- 


ing heart, because of resignation to the divine 
will, that absorbs the passions within, and puri- 


affection. The sweet May bowers, that used to 
‘he decked with the choicest flowers of the infant 
Spring, were now visited no more; and while 
the grape vines clustered over head, and the jes- 
samine and honeysuckle twined round, the ser- 
pent coiled within, and the poisonous lizard 
crawled upon the threshold. 
the valley, who, in youth had delighted in those 
holiday retreats, though now grown up to man- 
hood, pause in passing them, and sit down, and 
muse upon by-past times, and call to mind the 
days of Emma Somers, when she was all youth 
and innocence and beauty, and led the rustic 
dance, or graced and enlivened the rural festival] 
in those very bowers. Days, beautiful and 
bright in the cloud!ess sunshine of youthful hope 
and happiness came back again—yet now they 
were but the dreams of memory, over which the 
heart sighs a moment, and then turns away. 


Emma Somers was no longer there. The 
‘melody of her sweet guitar was missed one 
Autumn evening in the little copse she used to re- 
sort to in moonlight nights; and the villagers look- 
ed for her in vain when the Sabbath came, and the 
Surrounding country repaired to church. She 
‘had been neglected ever after her return, by her 
once fond, but now changed and scorning com- 
|panions, and when, now and then a cold and 
formal visit Was paid the family, by any of her 
old associates, in boasted compassion to her suf- 


| ferings, her spirit shrunk from the humiliation 


of a meeting, and she often buried herself in the 


}) solitude of her curtained chamber, and nursed in 


secret, the malady that preyed upon her heart. 
But this was not long to last, she had withstood 
the bitter blasts of adversity, with almost super- 
human fortitude; she had lived to be again re- 
conciled to her parents; and now she only de- 


sorrows under the weeping willow that shaded 
the grave of an only and beloved brother. 


Her child died first; and she saw its gentle 
spirit steal away, just as the sun lit upa fine 
summer morning. She shed no tears as she closed 
its little eyes, but when the cold clods of the 
valley fell damp and harsh upon the eoffiin lid — 
the last cord of her heart broke, she fainted and 
was carried to her bed. Still she was destined 
to outhve the-flowers they planted on her Ed- 
ward’s grave, and when summer had vanished 


succeeds the hurricane, the peace that folds its 


from the green hills, she was carried down and 
laid softly in the earth between her brother and 


fies from every unhaliowed sorrow the springs of 


Often did those of 


sired to close her eyes in peace, in tha sweet bo-- 
som of her quiet home, and bury her faults and 


| 


her chitd. Her parents bore the loss silent and 
unrepining; they were assured she had gone 
from all her cruel sufferings to a better world; 
that her many sins had been forgiven, and that 
she was at last happy; and while the snows of 
some sixty winters pressed upon their heads, a 
cheerful resignation inarked their evening days. 

Many years had passed since Emma Somers 
had gone down to the narrow house appointed 
for alithe living; and the leaves of the forest 
were becoming dry and sear, when one evening 
as Mr. Somers sat at his chamber window, look- 
ing towards the little burial ground, and calling 
to mind, in the still starlight, the images of his 
beloved departed children, he saw a spectral form 
steal over the brook, and glide along fhe low 
meadow antil it vanished in the ¢luster of wil- 
lows that hung over the white tombstones. He 


was not a superstitious man, buta chill came . 


across him, his eyes grew dim, and his head 
seemed to swim witha wild and strange affec- 
tion, as he closed the window and retired to rest. 


He said nothing of this strange occurrence 
however, but determined to watch it on the fol- 
lowing night. He, did so; and at a later hour 
the same phamtom-like form was seen passing 
and disappearing in the same direction. He re- 
solved to follow it, and stealing silently down the 
path, reached, by a circuitous route the rear of 
the ground. Thongh not wholly divested of that 
almost universal dread of mecting with beings of 
another world, which will, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances haunt and unnerve the stoutest heart, 
Mr. Somers felt too much like a christian and a 
philosopher to hesitate in approaching—and a 
low and hollow sound from the depth of the shade 
drew him towards the grave of Emma Somers. 
‘The moon had just risen over the hill; and sud- 
denly threw her pale beams upon the white tomb 
stone; and at that moment he saw, within a foot 
of the marble, just above the green mound, a face 
paler than the very stone lifted up, and as the 
light Jf the moon burst clearer and- clearer on 
the scene, he beheld a thin and feeble figure 


‘kneeling on the grave, with clasped hands, and 


cyes raised towards the blue sky, as if in intense 
devotion. He paused yet a moment, and the lips 
that had been moving imsilent prayer, uttered in 
an audible voice, ‘* Forgive spirit of injured in- 
nocence, the wretch who wronged and ruined, 
and yet loved you!” 


A feeling of mingled sorrow and astonishment 
seized the bosom of Mr. Somers, as he gazed 
upon that sight so full of wonder and solemnity, 
and heard those sounds, replete asthey were with 
the wild overflowings of a spirit deeply disquiet- 
ed; and when he saw by the dim light of the full 


| moon, as it gleamed upon thet unearthly face, a 
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flood of tears streaming on the grave of his be- 
loved child; and thought as he gazed and gazed 
in silence, that he discovered before him the lin- 
eameats of that child’s seducer—the face and 
form of him who had robbed his Emma of her 
peace and virtue, and sent her in the fresh blos- 
coming of life’s spring time to the dust. He felt 
his heart beat convulsively, and his nerves trem- 
ble with emotion. His mind was wild with agi- 
tation.. Should he take vengeance on that guilty 
one now, when for the first time he was in his 
power; he could not, for the place was hallowed 
and the sinner was already suffering. The tears 


of penitence still flowed faster and faster, and the ! 


successive bursting of deep and bitter sobs, that 
echoed in the dewy stillness, disarmed even a 
parent’s anger against the murderer of his child, 
and satiated his full heart. He withdrew unob- 
served as he came, and sought his home once 
more to muse in retired seclusion over this strange 
meeting. 

Rumour was soon after abroad of the appear- 
ance of a wan and sickly one, in the solitudes of 
the forest, and amid the depths of the valleys 
that divided the hills along the banks of the Swa- 
fara; he was secn sometimes hastily treading on 
the narrow shore of gravel, and looking fearfully 
¢nthestream. Sometimes sitting wrapt up in 
thought on the trunk ofa fallen tree that lay near 
the May bower, in which, as many remembered, 
Horatio had once crowned Emma Somers Queen 
of May with a wreath of beautiful flowers ; and 
once he was seen just before the stars came out 
in the clear sky, sitting at the top of the highest 
hill that risesin the broken landscape, and watch- 
ing for the night to throw its mantle over the 
pathway by which he wished to descend. He 
was nameless and unknown—wandering like a 
phantom inthe retirements of the ccuntry, and 
vanishing atvay to his retreat, untraced. 

Some months efter this, the stranger was mis- 
sed from his frequented haunts. And not long 
after Mr. Somers received, at the mid hour of a 
dark and stormy night, an urgent message for 
his attendance at the house ofone who had lived 
for a few years in the neighborhood. He went 
and found a dying man, whose last moments of 


_ life were ebbing fast away, requested to sce him. 


It was the same he saw at midnight at Emma’s 
grave—the same who had haunted the hills and 
valleys with his ghost-like presence for a year— 
it was the Horatio, whom Emma Somers loved, 
‘in vears now but too perfectly remembered.— 
** Heaven,” said he as he clasped the old man’s 
hand, ** heaven has visited my guilt with its with- 
ering retributions—my soul] has been in bitter- 
ness, and] have wasted all my tears in weeping, 
and my strength in penance at the grave of her 
jruined. But I have not been penitent in vain ; 
for something within me whispers if you forgive 
me, I shall even be happy beyond the grave. ’— 
He looked up entreatingly, and when Mr. Somers 
with faltering voice pronounced the word forgiv- 
en! he closed his eyes and smiled ;—it was the 
first his cheek had worn since he came to the 
retired cottage where he now lay; and when it 
had partly vanished from his face, they laid their 
hands upon him and found that his spirit had de- 
parted. 


Wit ww an Inrant.—An examination took 
place some time since, in an academy in this city, 
in the course of which it happened: that the last 
class in geography was on the floor about one 


e’clock.—‘* We have got almost to Hungary,” 


said one of the students. ‘ Almost,” replied an 
infant spectator pertly, ‘‘ by the time you get to 
ITungary, 1 suppose you'll want your Dinners.” 


This created a. laugh among the students and 
auditors. 


“ You may laugh,” continued the wit, 


but I feel as if Iwas there already.” : 


PVE BEEN ROAMING—sy PENSEVAE. 
“ I’ve been roaming! I’ve been roaming! 
Where the meadow dew is sweet, 
And like a queen I’m coming 
With its pearls upon my feet. 


“ I’ve been roaming! I’ve been roaming ! 
O’er red rose and lilly fair, 

And like a sylph ’'m coming 
With their blossoms in my hair. 

[’ve been roaming ! I’ve been roaming! 
Where the honey-suckle creeps, 

And like a bee, I’m coming, 
With its kisses on my lips. 

«I've heen roaming! [’ve been roaming! 
Over hilland over plain, 

And like a bird [’m coming, 
To my bower back again.” 


BAOGRAPRMIC aL. 


LORD CHATHAM. 

A writer in the N. York American, in an arti- 
cle entitled‘ Refiection upon the character of 
Lord Chatham,’ thus notices the eloquence and 
independent firmness of this celebrated orator 
and statesman. 

The cloquence of Lord Chatham deserves, 
more than that of any other English orator, the 
appellation of the ‘ eloquence of the heart.’ We 
do not discover in his recorded speeches, the fig- 
urative ornament, nor many of the flights of sub- 
limity, which adorn the speeches of some distin- 
guished orators : his language is remarkable for 
its strength, energy, and earnestness; he never 
suffered his imagination to roam ‘at large ; he 
never indulged himself in wandering thro’ the 
bright and fertile fields of fancy ; he never sought 
to please by elegance of decoration, or to dazzle 
with rhetorical corruscations. Whcn he uses 
figures, they are to elucidate, not to ornament— 
to strike conviction, not to fascinate the ear. 
They were, therefore, calculated to make a pow- 
erful impression upon those to whom they were 
addressed. ‘They attracted and rivetted atten- 
tion to the subject—not, as is sometimes the 
case, to give it another direction. It is true, in- 
deed, that when the subject has lost its peculiar 
interest, speethes more refined in diction, and 
more embellished m language, may be penned 
with more gratification in thercloset ; but when 
the attention is absorbed by the question agita- 
ted, he who appears to feel what he says, and 
whose language is more remarkable for its force, 
than its polish, will have the greatest and most 
lasting effect. The manner of Chatham, judg- 
ing from the descriptions of those who often had 
an opportunity of hearing him, was powerful in 
the extreme. Gifted by nature with a well for- 
med person; a voice sonorous and flexible; a 
countenance manly and expressive ; and an eye 
full of fire; he never, in his most impassionate 
moments, lost his dignity of gesture; he even 
used his crutch with the grace of the orator. It 
is sajd, that shortly after his entrance into the 
house of commons, ‘ the lightning of his eye, the 
magic of his voice,’ startled and roused from 
their repose, the elder minions of the treasury 
bench. 

Chatham was a younger brother of a new fam- 
ily—his whole fortune an annuity ofa hundred 
pounds a year. He entered into the army, 
and a cornetcy was his highest commission. Un- 
like too many.of those who choose the army for 
their profession, few of his youthful hours were 
given to dissipation. He seems ever to have felt 


a desire to improve himself, and to have aspired 
after a station of more elevation and honour. An. 
hereditary gout, by preventing him from enter- 
ing too frequently into society, furthered his love 


of study. In parliament, without influential 
friends, or powerful connexions, he rose by the 
greatness of his talents solely. He was not 
born a legislator: He shone with no borrowed 
light: He succeeded tono hereditary distinction 
|—but the author of his own fortune, influence, 
and rank, the honors he wore were deserved, for 
they were earned. J 
Possessed of feelings ardent almost to impetu- 
osity, yet under the control of a strong judgment, 
‘and guided by an expanded intellect, Chatham 
pursued with zeal and firmness, any course of 
conduct which he had marked out, as the most 
beneficial to the interests of his country. He did 
not waver. He turned neither to the right hand 
nor the left. Nothing but a conviction of error 
could induce him to forsake the path he had cho- 
sen. Proud and lofty in spirit, he despised every 
thing that partook of meanness, intrigue and de- 
ception; and when he developed either, he was 
by no means studious of concealing the indigna- 
tion or contempt which he felt, nor peculiarly 
regardful of the courtesy or delicacy with which 
he expressed himself. This accounts fur the tone. 
of superiority evinced in many of his speeches; 
and the contempt with which he treats the 
schemes of. men high in office, and by no means 


|| void of abilities; sincere, almost enthusiastic, in 


his attachment to liberty, and what he conceived 
to be the true coustruction of the constitution of 
his country,—he resented an attack upon the one, 
or a sophistical attempt to subvert the other, as 
he would havedone an insult to his person. The 
robes of aristocratical distinction, the reputation 
of extensive erudition, were no protection against 
the severity of his invective, or the keenness of 
his sarcasm. It might mosttruly be said of Chat- 
ham, as a parliamentary speaker, that he ‘ never 
feared the face of any man.’ The infirmities of 
age, the debilitation of disease, could not dimin- 
ish his activity of mind, or his atdour of exer- 
tion: the spirit that animated him, seemed to 
rise superior to the frailty of its tenement, and 
to gleam forth with more than wonted brightness, 
on the very: brink of dissolution. Behold him 
rising for the Jast time in the house of Lords— 
that House which had been the theatre of his 
youthful exertions; where he had so often dis- 
played the powers of his elocution ; where he had 
so assiduously, though ineffectually, struggled to 
prevent a system of oppression, which ended at 
last in theseverance ofa nation. The weight of 
seventy years, the majority of them yearsof men- 
tal labour, is upon him—the pale hue of disease 
is on his cheek—his frame is supported by cruteh- 
es:he commences speaking: at first his voice is 
feeble, and not distinctly audible: but as he pro- 
ceeds, he becomes inspired with his subject: it 
assuines a tone of more command: it hasat length 
the energy of other days: his eye sparkles with 
animation: his hand trembles with emotion: the 
eyes of all are directed towards him with an in- 
tensity of interest : suddenly he stops: the soar- 
ings of the soul have been too great for the weak- 
ness of the body—his eyes close—he sinks—the 
blow of death isstruck. ‘The mourner shall sit 
on thy. tomb. Thy voice was a stream after 
rain—like the thunder on distant hills. It shall 
no more be heard—the song shall preserve thy 
name—future times shall bear of thee.’ 


REFLECTIONS ON MARRIAGE.—Did young peo- 
ple consider the important change which mar- * 
riage must necessarily produce in their situation, 


| how much more cautious would it make them in 


their choice of a companion for life. Alas! what 

avail the graces of the finest figure, the most. 
captivating address, or the assemblage of al! that 
is ensnaring, if the heart is depraved, or the con-_ 


duct impradent! The gayest associate of the 
convivial hour may be the dullest, the most unfit 
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for the domestic circle ; and he who is never sat- 
jsfied but in the crowd, or when engaged in a 
continual round of pleasure, is very unlikely to 
make a tender and prudent husband—should sick- 
ness or distress draw near, depend upon it he will 
fly from the approach. If beauty alone excited 
his passion, it would cease to exist when you are 
deprived of those attractions on which it was 
founded. If fortune was his inducement, that 
will likewise lose its value in his sordid mind; 
and the very person who brought himthe wealth 
for which he sighed will be considered as the 
grand obstacle to his enjoyment. Too often is 
this unpleasant picture to be seen in many dis- 
contented families, which a little serious reflec- 
tion might have prevented being so unfortunate- 
ly realized. Never be prevailed upon to yield 
your heart to any one, however he may shine in 
the circles of the world, if you are convinced that 
he has no relish for the retired life. The man 


who likes every house better than his own, will: 


scarcely take the trouble of making his home a- 
preeable to others whilst it is disgusting to him- 
self. It will be the only place in which he will 
give way to his discontent and ill humor. Such 
people are forever strangers to the dear delights 
of the social state, and all the real comforts of a 
well regulated family. He that is indiscriminate- 
ly at home, is never at home, and he feels him- 
self a stranger or a visiter amidst his closest con- 
nexions.— Mrs. Bonhote. 


| SONNET. 
[From Shakspeare. } 
The blessings of a Shepherd's life contrasted with the mise- 
ries of Royalty. 
—O still methinks it were a happy lot, 
To be no better than a homely swain, 
The peaceful tenant ofa littlecot, 
The blithe companion of the village-train ! 
Where cares, mistrust and treason banish sleep; 
~~ See on his glitt’ring couch the monarch laid ; 
_ . While the poor swain encircled by his sheep, 
_ Securely slumbers in the hawthorn shade; 
To tend his flock is all his worldly care ; 
To rest and sport alternate hours are given, 
Save when religion claims the pause of prayer, 
And meditation wafts the soul to Heaven. 
Unruffled flows the tenor of his day, 
Till Time’s white honours o’er his temples wave, 
And resignation, smiling ’midst decay, 
Through Nature’s path conducts him to the grave! 
Kine Henry VI. 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

There is an even-tide in human life; a season 
when the eye becomes dim, and the strength de- 
cays, and when the winter of age begins to shed 
upon the human head its propheticsnows. It is 
the season of life to which the autumn is the 
inmost analagous; and much it becomes, and much 
it would profit you, my elder brethren, to mark 
the instructions which the season brings. The 
spring and summer of your days are gone, and 
with them, not only joys they knew, but many of 
the friends who gave them. You have entered 
wpon the autumn of your being—and whatever 
may have been the profusion of your spring, or 
the warm temperament of your summer, there 
is yet a season of stillness or solitude which the 
beneficence of heaven affords you, in which you 
may meditate upon the past and future; and re- 
pose yourselves for the mighty change which you 
are soon to undergo. . 

It is now you may understand the magnificent 
language of Heaven—it mingles its voice with 
that of Revelation—and summons you in these 
hours when the leaves fal! and the winter is ga- 


‘lady’s taste is so vitiated as to make its constant 
i repast on these productions of intellect run astray, 


thering, to thateevening study, which the mercy 

of heayen has provided in the book of salvation. 

And while the shadowy valley opens, which lerds 

to the abode of death, it speaks of that love 

which can conduct to those green pastures, and 

those still waters, where there is an eternal. 
spring for the children of God. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA AI.BUM. 


SPECULATIONS . 
OF SCRIBLERUS SECUNDUS, ESQ. 
For the advantage of all persons who may chdse 


to read them; but especially intended for the | 
edification of the ladies,—excepting such 
obstinately refuse to consider them as a far-| 
rago of wit, humor, and wisdom. 


No. Il. 
NOVEL READING. 
Swell the young heart with visionary charms. BYRON. 


I had the pleasure a few weeks ago of spend- 
ing an evening in the society of very agreeable 
ladies. With all the sprightliness of the sex, 
their conversation rambled from subject to sub- 
ject; it was now a ‘straw cottage,’ now Symmes’ 
theory, now the last Waverly novel, each elicit- 
ing a succession of pertinent remarks. I was 
delighted by their vivacity. At length they fell 
into an unusually long discussion. 1 do not mean 
that it seemed long to me—on novel reading; 
some approving of it, and others pretending to 
point out evil consequences. One of the love- 
liest of the group turned to me, ‘I know,’ said 
she, ‘that Mr. Scriblerus is impartial—I appeal 
to him.’ Genii of loquacity! what were my 
feelings at thisemergency! My ill-fated nature 
prevailed ;—I will not mention the result of the’ 
appeal—even now my cheek tingles when I think 
of my humiliating attempts to answer her. The 
amiable girl relieved me by remarking, ‘ Mr. 
Scriblerus seems unwilling to decide between us.’ 
When I returned home I resolved to commit my 
thoughts on novel reading to paper, and thus to 
atone, in some measure, for my converzatione 
deficiency. 

I have read a goodly number of novels, per- 
haps more than a philosopher-like youth, as I 
wish to be thought, ought to have meddled with: 
I will therefore in- speaking of novel readers, 
have no tendency to excessive severity; my re- 
proofs, if reproofbe needed, will be such as a 
friend may expecfrom a friend. To give some! 
degtee of method to my speculation, I intend to 
consider first, the evil, and then the beneficial 
effects of novel reading; and as a cap to ‘the 
miele I will perhaps attempt to decide between 
them. 

When I speak of novels, I would be understood 
to mean, a delineation of natura! characters un- 
der fictitious names; tracing the progress of 
some person, while contending with} 
the passions and thecasualjities of human nature ; 
the sentiments being those of real life, and the 
language congruous to the characters. 

As for the garbage, usually termed novels, 
such as the ‘ Bandit’s Bride,’ ‘Ida of Athens,’ 
&c. &c. more mumerous than the tales of the 
Eastern Sultagg, I do not think it worth a drop 
of ink. I cannot believe that my readers ever 
taste these quintessences of sickening dullness for 
any purpose but t@ laugh at the author’s silliness, 
and lament that intellects which might have been 
creditably employed in sewing a coat, had wan- 
dered from their sphere: with this object F allow 
the reader to peruse six or eight of them ;—but 
she is to recollect that I assign her a mentalrank, 
inversely proportionate to the number she can: 
read without a tendency to nausca. If any 
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I have nothing to say to her; she cannot be cor- 
rected by argument. The-appetite sometimes 
becomes corrupted, and regales itself on a char- 
coal or a brickbat: Weray pity the possessor, 
but cannot¢wean her by convincing her of folly. 
Thus this metital sickness can be cured by 
no reasoning that I could use: the only remedy 
for it is, to correct the perverted taste, and this 
is easy if the lady have good sense; for, upon 
being made acquainted with books of rational 
entertainment, she willinfallably become diegust- 
ed with those personifications of absurdity :— 
hah,—then she can stillreceive some amusement 
from them—yes, the same as we do from a cari- 
catura design. 

It is unfortunate that well meaning people 
have shot their censure at novels indiscriminate- 
ly: if the battery had been chiefly directed at 
those spurious imitations, I might speculate for 
unprejudiced readers: but now I can advance 
nothing which will not have to pass a colouring 
medium; which will not displease cither the cus- 
tomary railer at novels, or the admiring reader. 
This indiscriminate censure is of no possible ad- 
vantage; indeed it defeats its own object: it is. 
notoriously too severe for some works of fiction; 
and the reader, perceiving the injustice, is in- 
duced to suspect its general object, and ascribe 
the whole to prejudice. 

The first objection against novel reading is the 
waste of time. Our years, months.and days are 
entrusted to*us by the disposer of all; and to him 
must we accoant for the use we make of them. 
But we are acting the prodigal when we devote 
them to novels. The question is not whether 
time could be spent more advantageously; it is, 
if there were no novels, would people be more 
innocently employed than they are now. It is 
admitted, if any one neglect the necessary avo- 
cations of life, dor the converse of novels; that 
she is faulty. But business occupies only a por- 
tion of our time, and the remainder,—what is to 
be done with it? Waving the advantage of 
mentioning many more vicious pastimes than no- 
vel reading, we rest the question on the single: 
point, ‘is it more innocent to read a novel than 
to be entirely without employment!’ 

The enemies of the novel may resume the ar- 
gument; even were the question thus, we have. 
the advantage :. it is better to abstain from food 
for a time, than to swallow poison. But there 
are many innocent and useful occupations for our 


Jeisure hours: We have the conversation of 


| 


our friends; we have moral and philosophical 


‘treatises; we have histories; and if these are. 


too stern for our amusement, we have the pic- 
tures of foreign manners, sketched by the travel- 
ler: novel reading is far from being the only. 
substitute for idleness. Who could recommend 
such a substitute’? It injures the memory, dis- 
abling it from retaining facts: a mass of truth 
and fiction is jumbled together in the mind—we 
do not wish to retain the fiction, and suffering rt: 
to be erased, our general habit of tenacity is gra: 
dually impared. Novels tend to make us less 
qualified to act our part in real life: it cannot be 
denied, that their colours are more gaudy than 
those of nature; at least they are the brightest 
hues she ever wears: the eye, accustomed to 
dwell on their splendor, is dissatisfied with the 
picture of ordinary life, and turns disgusted from 
any scene less beautiful than the imaginary pat- 
tern. Carriages and servants, money, wit and 
beauty, and every other accomplishment, are met 
at every turn we take, in company with even the 
best-novel writers. A lady, long accustomed to 
fictitious company and fictitious sentiments, can-. 
not but be in some measure influenced by them; ~ 
she. is disappointed if she meets no lover as ac- 
complished as her favourite novel-iero; and she’ 
sighs that hers are not those uovel-exstacies: 
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refinement; but it is very perceptible among 


cape painting we do sot see the whole beauty 


in which other people live. 


Jess true,) time brings us imperceptibly from in- 
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her situation becomes irksome, because she can- || 


not speud ‘six months in London, and the rest 
of the year in Devonshire,’ and ‘ring for John 
to call the travelling carriage.’ 

Hold, cries the opposing party; is there’ no 
end to your Jong periods: it is our turn to thrust 
ina word. We admit that to read history or 
travels is very advantageous—is more so than to 
peruse novels: But recollect what Chesterfield 
says of history. ‘We read because it is dis- 
graceful to be ignorant of what has been written 
on this point; not because we regard the narra- 
tion of the historian as an exact copy of facts 
which have happened.’ We are not then to re- 
ceive history as pure truth; and when we com- 
mit it to our memory we are frequently storing 
the brain with your deprecated fiction: an occu- 
pation in no way more useful than the reading of 
adventures avowedly feigned. We might thus 
turn your own arguments against the so lauded 
‘useful occupations:’ but we do not wish to ex- 
clude either history or novels; we would only 
maintain, that novels do not deserve total banish- 
ment. You say ‘novel reading is not the only 
substitute for idleness:’ to some people it cer- 
tainly is not: but many will read no other books; 
and these, deprived of novels, sink into inaction, 
or engage in amusements far more vicious.— We 
could point out persons who might advantageous- 
ly change the occupation of their leisure hours to 
novel reading. Novels of the proper cast afford 
a very agreeable relaxation to the mind. They 
give an air of refinement to the person who con- 
yerses with them; and this more than repays the 
imagmary disadvantage of their reader being ac- 
customed to see the picture of life in the bright- 
est light. The lady who has opportunity of fre-| 
quenting company may smile at the idea of such 


such as have lived in a retired manner; the no- 
vel reader being remarkable for greater delicacy 
of sentiment, more varied taste, and more exqui- | 
site relish of beauty. Novel reading is in some 
Measure a substitute for company: ina land- 


of the original, and yet the sketch enlarges our 
aded of nature: Thus, novel reading is not com- 
y, but it gives us some notion of the manner 


My fictitious disputants might continue to con- 
gerd through a dozen quires. The fair reader 
will perceive, by this specimen of the arguments 
usually advaneed, that ‘ much can be said on both 
sides.’ As to the decision I promised, recollect 
a ‘perhaps’ was appended thereto; upon second 
thought, I believe it will be better to say nothin 
about it: indeed I do not wish to offend novelist 
or anti-novelist. hoo 
support her opinion by the authority of Seriblerus 
Secundus, Esq. she has my permission to do so. 
} would, however, whisper to the novel reader— 
I hope the anti does not hear me,—that I beg 
she will not say I read novels; for in truth Ihave 
some private scruples on the point. 

FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 

« Who does not sometimes turn, with uistaste, from the 
#old realities of morning, and seek to recal the visions of 
the night ?”” BRACEBRIDGE. HALL. 


Time (the remark is trite, but, alas! not the 


fancy to boyhood, from boyhood to manhood, from 


If either of them chooses to} 


§ || dour, those of the Atlantic, although the latter, 


| visionary and unsubstantial. 


manhood to old age, from old age to the tomb.— 
We pass through the various stages of existenee 
so gradually, that we hardly feel how great the 
difference is, between what we were at ene pe- 
tiod, and what we are at another. 


> 


The year eighteen hundred and eighty had ar- 
rived. Age had left its impress on my brow: 
the cares of seventy-six winters had silvered my 
hair and enervated my limbs. The past seemed 
like an indistinct vision; the future, as regarded 
this state of existence, bore no promise. Hope 
had beckoned, and still deceived me, until his 
wand possessed no enchantment. I had expe- 
rienced too much of the realities of life to place 
any further confidence in its romance. Yet in 
memory’s waste there were some sweet and sun- 
ny spots, which years had not been able to de- 
stroy, nor griefto o’ershadow. The gay dreams of 
careless boyhood, the fond hopes of aspiring 
youth, the sober cal:-ulations of reasoning man- 
hood had alike proved evanescent and baseless ; 
but the mind retained traces of the past, which, 
in their nature, seemed perennial and eternal. 
Could memory cease to dwell upon the mother 
who hovered around my pillow in childhood,— 
whose kiss sealed my lips at night, and was 
breathed upon them inthe morning? Could the 
father who instructed, the sister who loved, the 
friend who delighted, the maiden who charmed 
me be forgotten? My soul would have shrunk 
from the idea, as from contamination, though 
“every recollection was a pang.” The grave 
had elosed upon all that had given existence its 
worth. I seemed like a tree which has braved 
the storm, and the lightning, unsubdued, but 


~ 


not unscathed, while the rest of the forest has, | 
in the course of time, been destroyed by their, 
fury. 

The face of my country had become complete- | 
ly changed from what it was at the dawn of. 
manhood. Then the enterprise of the merchant | 
had found its way to the western shores of Ame- 
rica—to the mighty Pacific Ocean; but the tra- 
veller shrunk from a journey across our conti- 
nent, and even science dcemed it almost imprac- 
ticable. Vow, a passage by land, from ocean to 
ocean, is a fortnight’s ramble 4, pleasure. The 
shores of the Pacific surpass in population, and 
rival in civilization, in intelligence, and splen- 


in these particulars, have exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipations of an earlier day. The 
gloomy prognostications of the atrabilarious po- 
litician, and the honest apprehensions of eventhe 
genuine patriot, who looked forward to his coun- 
try’s destiny with somewhat of fear, have proved 
The sparkling fir- | 
mament of heaven still sheds its pure rays on a 


republican people, and, on the cOfitinent of Ame- 
rica, from the distant limit of the south to the 
most remote latitude of the north, there breathes 
not one created in the image of. his maker, who 
bears the degrading title of Slave. Vice is com- 


paratively unknown—its name has become al- 
most obsolete in the American vocabulary.— 
Kindness and good will, in a great degree, pre- 
vail, instead of rancour and enmity, and man has 


| reviewing the past. 
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nature, and to appreciate the glory of his desti- 
ny. Yet existence has still its cares, toteach us 
that we are mortal, and the grave is by all hail- 
ed as a haven of rest, and a passage to immorta- 
lity. 

Such were my reflections as I scanned the 
pages of a life, which had been marked by many 
vicissitudes. There is something sadly sweet in 
I well remember the effect 
produced upon me in youth on reading the open- 
ing of a poem which appeared in my early day. 
It was entitled the “‘ Pleasures of Hope,” and 
written, if my memory serves me, by one Camp- 
bell, a Scotehman, who was at that time consi- 
dered, and deservedly, a beautiful writer. Our 
own country has since produced so many bril- 
liant poeta, as well as able statesmen, ingenious 
philosophers, and instructive moralists, that the 
writers of Europe, with the exception of a few 
of the most prominent of its * sons of light,” have 
fallen into comparative neglect. But this is a 
digression. The poet I am alluding to compared 
the effects caused in us by “‘ Hope,” to the plea- 
sing feelings excited on viewing a mountain afar 
off, and accounted for the interesting sensation 
produced, by saying it was the 


‘‘ distance lent enchantment to the view, 
And robed the mountain in its azure hue,” 


and perhaps remote time owes its charm to the 
same cause. Every day seems to the “ mind’s 
eye” brighter when past than when present, 
though the cloud and the storm will sometimes 
be remembered. 

Oh! if I had the same space of time before me 
that I had at the dawn of manhood how differ- 
ently should it be consumed! Pleasure might 
allure, and indolence attract, but both should be 
disregarded; the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the attainment of virtue, should be the undivided 
objects of my existence. 

Such were my ruminations as the lamp of life 
was every moment becoming more dim. I felt 
the cold grasp of awful death; the briny flood 
had risen for the last time to moisten mine eyes; 
I appeared to heave that sigh which rescinds the 
debt of nature, when I was aroused to perception 
and life by the cheering voice of the watchman 


‘under my window, exclaiming— 


Past twelve o'clock, and.a cloudless morning.” 
The scene had been a baseless, shall it not, oh, 
my soul, be an instructive “ vision of the night ?’* 

FPRANCIS. 


BEAUTY. 
Beauty, what is it? Will not the fairest form 
decay? will not the most blooming countenance 
fade ? will not the most elegant figure be crum- 
bled into dust? Contracted indeed must be their 
happiness, whose affection centres alone in the 
creature. This is a snare in which some are en- 
tangled to their destruction. Beauty often per- 


}verts the judgment, inflames the passions, and 
captivates the will. Nor are they the most hap- 
py who are the subjects of these attractions. 
are no friends to peace and 


Pride and vanit 


at length learned to estimate the dignity of his | tranquillity. 


herever these dwell, they bring 
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uneasiness, jealousy envy and torment with them. | 
How soon may beauty be sullied? How created 
the dignified form, and so constructed the fea- 
tures, as to render the countenance fair and Jove- 
ly, can as easily change it into an object of dis- 
gust; that what was before idolized, shall be 
avoided as offensive and unpleasant. After all, 
then, what is it? Is it a real good, is it a perma- 
neut good ? Shall we adore that which is transient | 
and perishing ? Rather let us recollect ourselves, | 
let us listen to the dictates of truth, rather than 
be imposed on by our imaginations. Let us hear 
what the voice of revelation says, “* When thou 
with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, thou | 
makest his beauty to consume away like a moth, 
surely every man is vanity. Thou Seemaideen 
forever against him, and he passeth : thou chan- | 
gest his countenance,, and sendest him away.” 


AN OLTO. 


FANCY, HUMOUR AND SENTIMENT. 


So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news. 


On Connustat Love.—It has been thought 
to be a peculiar felicity, for any one to be prais- 
ed by a man who is himself eminently worthy of 
praise. How much happier, to be prized and 
loved by a person worthy of love! A man may 
be esteemed and valued by a friend; but in how 
different a style of sentiment, from the regard 
and attachment that may reign in the bosom of 
a wife! To feel that we are loved by one whose 
love we have deserved; to be employed in the 
mutual interchange of the marks of this love: 

habitually to study the happiness of one, by 
whom our happiness is studied in return; this is 
the most desirable, as it is the genuine and un- 
adulterated condition of human nature. ‘Thus 
Jove aets, thus it is ripened to perfection; never 
does man feel himself so much alive, so truly 


etherial, as when, bursting the bonds of diffidence | 
and reserve, he pours himself entire into the bo- | 
som of her he adores. : 


EPIGRAM. 
When Harry was old, to Maria he said, 
_* My dear, if you please, we will marry.” 
Maria replied, with a toss of the head, 
never will wed thee, Old Harry!” 


He waited till all her gay suitors were gone, 
Then cried, “a fine dance they have led you ; 
The band that I proffered, you treated with scorn, 
And now the Old Harry wont wed you!” 


Currous Orrice.—During the ancient days 
of Welsh Royalty, among the 24 ranks of ser- 
vants that attended the Court, was one called 
‘“‘the king’s feet bearer.” This was a young 
Sparen whose duty it was to sit upon the |} 

oor with his back to the fire, and hold the king’s | 
feet in his bosom all the time he sat at table, to 
keep them warm and comfortable. 


A credulous clown went to the clergyman of 
his parish, and told him with great symptoms of. 
consternation, that he had seer a ghost. ** Where | 
did you see it?’ was the question. “ Why,” | 
said Diggory, ‘“‘as I were going, and please | 
your reverence, by the church, right up against | 
the wall, I sees the ghost.” shape | 
dic it appear?” “ For all the world like a great 
ass.” “Go home and hold your tongue,” said 
the clergyman, “for you are a very timid crea-| 


ture, and have only been frightened by your own 
shadow.” 


_Autumn.—There is a pleasing melancholy im 
viewing the approach of Autumn, whic? all the | 
_ bright cologring of Spring, and the rich profu- |} 


sion of Summer cannot produce. How quick 
the transition from summer's scorching heat to 
the rude and faded glory of Autumn! The 
fields are stripped of their verdant covering, the 
trees are strewing the ground with their leafy 
honors, the primrose and the hawthorn blossom 
in the hedges no more. The fragranee is de- 
parted, their leaves are withered and fallet.— 
Even the feathered songsters of the grove feel 
that all nature is fading and dying around them, 
they bid farewell to their favourite haunts, and 
depart to a more congenial clime. Disconsola- 
tion, like a flood, comes sweeping over the face 
of the earth: frost binds it in heavy chains, and 
on every side ure seen the harbingers of ap- 
proaching Winter. A few months since and the 
joyfnl carol of the first bird of Spring saluted our 
ears, the pearly dew was sparkling in the sun- 


| shine of an April morning, and the air was per- 


fumed with the fragrance of flowers; to these 
succeeded the maturing heat of a meridian sun, 
and now, the strength of nature is spent, the sun 
is gradually withdrawing his vivifying rays and 
the cold blast of Autumn is followed by imacti- 
vity, torpor, and death. The vintage and the 
gathering of fruits belong to this season of the 
year, and nature pours all her annual bounties 
into the lap of man. [ Dover Gaz. 


FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
THE LUNATICK BOY. 


[ll grasp the loud thunder, with lightnings I'll play, 
i’ll rend earth asunder, and kick it away ; 

The rainbow [’ll straddle, and ride to the moon ; 
O’er the ocean I'l] padcle in bew! of a spoon. 


With the streamers in lightness I'll dance on the cloud, 
The galaxy’s brightness with cobwebs 1"! shroud; 
The sun I will bother with night-mare and wo ; 
For sport, at each other the stars I will throw. 


I'll tie up the winds in a bundle together, 
And tickle their ribs with an ostrich’s feather. 
These capers I’}| cut to relieve the heart ache 
1 have felt ’most a week for my faithless girl’s sake. 


Bive Laws.—The following are among the 


Jearly Blue Laws ef Connecticut :—* No one 


shall run of a Sabbath day, or walk in his garden 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from 
church; no one shall travel, eook victuals, make 
beds, sweep houses, cut hair, or shave on the 
Sabbath day; no woman shalJl kiss her child on 
Sabbath or fasting days; no one shal! read com- 
mon prayer, keep Christmas or Saint’s day, make 
minced pyes, dance, play cards, cr play any in- 
strument of music, except the drum, the trumpet, 
and the Jews’ harp; no one shall court a maid 
without first obtaining the consent of her parents 
—5l. penalty for the first offence, 10/. for the 
second, and for the third imprisonment during 


{ the pleasure of the court; every male shall have 
his hair cut round according to a cap. 


Wealth.—Mr. Farquhar, a Scotchman, lately 
died in London, leaving personal property to the 
amount of $3,300,000, and about as much more 
in real property. The duties payable to govern- 
ment on the legacies amount to $155, C00. Mr. 
F. was unmarried.—The first claimant to his 
property its his niece, the wife of Mr. Trezevant, 


of Charleston, 8S. C. 


ELEGANT EXTRACT 
_ The female mind is naturally credulons, affec- 
tionate, and, inits attachment, ardent. If, inher 
peculiar situation, her assiduities must in an 
degree be culpable, let us remember that this is 
but a frail vessel of refined clay- 


mortal waft away the seroll, and the tears which 
flowed for the calamities of others float the me- 
niosial downthe stream of oblivion! Ow the et- 


When the|} 
record of her errors is enrolled, may that sigh|| 


which was breathed for the misery of a fellow]! 


bee 


rors of women let us look with the allowance 
and humanity of men. Enchanting woman | 
Thou balm of life! Soother of sorrow! Solace 
of the soul! how dost thou lessen thé load of hu- 
man niisery, and lead the wretched into the val. 
ley of delight! Witheut thee, how heavily would - 
aman drag througha dreary world! But ifthe 
white hand of a fascinating female be twined 
round his arm, how joyous, how lightly doth he 
trip along the path! ‘ 

That warm and tender friend who, in the most 
trying situations, retains her fondness, and in ev- 
ery change of fortune preserves unabated love. 
ought*to be embraced as the best benison of 
Heaven—the completion of earthly happiness. 
Let a man draw such a prize in the lottery of life, 
and glide down the stream of existence with such 
a partner; neither the cold, averted eye of the 
summer friend, nor the frowns of an adverse for~ 
tune should produce a pang, nor excite a mur- 
mur.—Ireland’s Works. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

At the period when Napolean was about fo 
leave Paris for his last Austrian war, he review- 
ed in the square of the Carousal one of the most 
brilliant assemblages oftroops that had ever been 
collected in Europe. He spent many hours en- 
joying the effect of his word, or look, in trans- 
forming into its various shapes, this mighty in- 
strument of dominion over the nations opposed to 
his will. A witness of the scene relates, that a 
little dry old man in @ rusty wig came near him, 


‘li and whispered in his ear thus: ‘‘ do you see a little 


bird flitting about the square, and passing in be- 
tween those columns, and battallions, and squad- 
| rons of horses?” ‘I seeno bird,” said the man; 
1 ‘* But I do, clearly,” replied the other, “and it is 
that little bird which will soon overthrow the 
columns, and the squadrons, and the mind that 
now directs them.” ** What do you mean ?” said 
his companion ; “I mean,” replied he, “ that pub- 
| lic opinion, in the shape of a little bird, is now 
flittering between all these military masses, and 
will before long, be able to subdue both them and 
their master.” After such a speech, he was soon 
lost in the crowd, and could never be recognized 
again by his casual acquaintance. 


| 


— 


7 ITALY. 

Who ean deseribe the effect of the first view 
of Italy ? It is like a new existence, another world! 
Yes! Italy, Italy is before us! We are stand- 
ing on its rich and glorious plains! Three hours 
have sufficed to transport us from the regions of 
eternal ice and snow, andthe wild deserts of e 


| polar regton, to the climes of the sun, the garden 


of the world, the land of beauty, and luxuriance, 
and seduction ; of classic remembrance, of taste, 
of imagination, and of song, of all that can capti- 
vate the senses, or ehbarm the soul! There is a 
luxuriance of hfe in Italy, which breathes and 
| floats around you, and inspires a feeling wholly 
unimaginable, if you have mot experienced. it. 
You seem placed in the very garden of nature, 
amidst inexhaustible redundance and unsatiati 
pleasures. Earth and ait, and heaven itself - 
seem dressed in smiles. Every thing breathes of 
joy, and laughs in beauty. ; cannot speak 
the transport that swells imyour own bosom, and 
dances through your veins. It is worth while to 
come to Italy to fee} the delicious sensation with 
which the mere consciousness ef existence and 
the sight of nature fill the heart- | 


ELEGANT COMPLIMENT- 

Wher Fontenelle was ninety seven: years of 
age, he ee to be in company with the then 
young and beautifut Madame Helvetins, who had 
it raartied bat a few weeks- Fontenelle was 
always @ great admirer of beanty, and he had 
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been paying the bride many compliments, as _re- 
fined as they were gallant. When the guests 
were sitting down to table, however, he passed 
her, and set himself down without perceiving her. 
“ See, now, said Madame Helvetius, “* what de- 
pendence is to be put in all your fine speeches, 
you pass on before without looking at me!” 
“‘ Madame,’; said the gallant old man, “ if I had 
stopped to look at you, I could never have passed 
on.” 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 18, 1826. 


The acceptable favours of Rosa—Ellen—Francis— 
Christerian Ha larence—Frederick—and Juan—are 
reeived and filed for insertion. 

Scriblerus Secundus, Esq. No. 3, is under consideration : 
we fear its theological character, (strangely blended, by 
the bye, with Horace’s enquiries of ‘Who is he? Is he 


‘handsome? What colour is bis hair? &c.) will exclude it 


from our columns, as we are decidedly averse to entering 
into any discussion or exposition of the religious belief of 
any sect or individual in this paper. 

riendship’s ‘Tear, by Mary (now deceased) shall have 
a place. 

“he poetical ‘ Description of West Point, for the Putta- 
DEEPHIA Atsum.’ by Felix, is not worth the double postage 
which it has cost us. We desire no more such ‘ poetical 
descriptions.’ 

Sundry effusions received this week we have not yet had 
leisure to examine: they will be properly dealt with. 


Mrs. Rovat, the authoress, who has furnished so many 


occasions for editorial squibs and paragraphs, we perceive |} 


has arrived in Baltimore, where, says the Patriot, she will 
do herself the honour of waiting on the citizens, in the 
course of this week, to obtain patronage for her works.— 
She is the widow of a revolutionary officer, and a Mary- 
lander by birth. 


In consequence of repairs necessary to be made in St. 
Mary’s Church, divine service, which was to have been 
celebrated there on Sunday last, has been deferred until 
Sunday next, at half past 10 o’clock. 


The Baltimore Patriot of the 14th inst. gives an account 
of a splendid entertaininent given on board the fine frigate 
built ship of the largest class, recently launched, called the 
Baltimore. Between two and three hundred ladies and 
gentlemen were conveyed in a steam: boat to the frigate, 
which rode at anchor in the Patapsco river, below Fort 
M‘Henry. 

“ As the sun disappearqd below the western horizon, the 
moon shone in mild splendour—the civic arch of national 
colours—the festoons of curtains—the tasteful manner in 
which the frigate was illuminated—the music floating on 
the waters, and dying on the ear, in soft and mellow num- 
bers—the Brazilian and U. S, officers in complete uniform, 
joined with the bright array of fashion, youth and beauty— 
gave to the entertainment an air of enchantment, which 
seemed to render real the brightest visions of romance; 
indeed: 


« The scene was more beautiful, far to my eye, 

«+ Than if day in his pride had array’d it, 

« The lard breeze blew mild and the azure decked sky, 
« Looked pure as the spirit that made it.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

A communication appeared in the Democratic 
Press of this city, from which we learn that the 
celebrated poem, the Religion of the Sun, is 
shortly to be published. We believe it has al- 
ready been put into the hands of the printer. 


The reputation of the Revue Encyclopedique 
smust be known to many of our readers. 

We subjoin an abridged translation of the no- 
tice which it takes of one of our literary jour- 
nals; and of the tribute of praise which it be- 


VOL. 


stows upon the elegant.and original mind whose 
contributions have often adorned its pages. 

““ The Literary Gazette.—This little journal, 
which is announced without pretension, is full of 
taste and talent. But the principal attraction 
of this journal, to us, is the exquisite and finish- 
ed beauty of the little poems from the pen of 
W. C. Briant, under the head of poetry.”— 
“Ancient history and popular tragedies, envel- 
oped in the cloud of past-times, are the subjects 
which most address themselves to popular favour, 
and which seem to be the most fitted for the ge- 
nuine poet. But the poet of Green River (de 
Barde de la Riviere Verte) has rendered a great 
and true service to literature, in thus spreading 
the dominion of the muses over the scenes and 
events of the history of his country. 

“He has destroyed (and it is an effect of no 
small importance) the too commonly received 
error, that the moral and physical features of the 
new world are too cold and serene for the glo- 
rious visions of poetry.” 

The scene of the novel on which Sir Walter 
Scott’s pen is now engaged, is, it is said, laid in 
Ireland. The afflicting deprivation which the 
worthy Baronet has lately sustained, has, how- 


ever, so greatly depressed his natural flow of 
spirits, that he can scarcely be expected to pro- 
duce another novel for some time to come. 


Mr. Roscoe’s work, entitled the German no- 


velists, is in a state of great forwardness. Its 


designs are to exhibit copious specimens of the 
different classes of the German prose fiction from 


the earliest period to the close of the 13th cen- 
tury, with critical and biographical notices of the 


authors. The work will form a companion of 
Mr. Roscoe’s “Italian Novelist,” though the 
present subject is the better of the two, and will 
include tales of much greater singularity and va- 
riety than those of Italian birth. 

The account of the present Lord Byron's voy- 
age to the Sandwich Islands will be published 
early in the winter, illustrated by some very spi- 
rited plates. The volume is said to abound in 
the most curious and interesting particulars.— 


The dagger by which Captain Cook was slain 


has been brought over, with many other relics 


of that great navigator. 
The works of M. De Genlis, in the last Paris | 


edition, make eighty-four volumes. Sir Walter 
Scott, at the same age, may not have published 
more. 

The number of tracts published by the London 
Religious Tract Society last year was 10,500,000. 
The number published in all languages since the 
establishment of the society is estimated at 
100,000,000. 

Mr. T. Moore is employed in writing the life 
of Lord Byron, which is to accompany a most 
splendid edition of the noble author’s works, to 
be published by Murray. 

History of the United States.—A work with 
this title compiled by the Rev. C. A. Goodrich 
has, within a short time, run through no less 
than fourteen editions, and become exceedingly 
popular. | 

United States Review and Literary Gazetie.— 
The fiast number of this work since its formation 
from the union of two popular magazines, has 


just issued from the press, and contains several] 
interesting reviews of popular works. _ 


| SUMMARY. 

The barbarians who shot the Elephant some 
time since, it is said, have compromised with the 
owner of the animal, by which means they have 
escaped punishment. 

Dr. Preston Brown, brother of our minister to 
Paris, was shot on the 21st ult. at Louisville, 


|. Ken. by a man named Smith, and died the next 
of the wound. 


Conjugal Felicity.—At the late term of the Su- 
preme Court of Rhode Island, eighteen Petitions 
for divorce were granted; 6 others were conti- 
nued to the next term, and 2 discontinued. 


A peach has been raised in the garden of N. 
B. Graham, Esq. New York, which weighed 22 
ounces. 


There are 123 boys and 23 girls in the New 
York House of Refuge, usefully and fully em- 
ployed. 

Coffee and hot rolls are carried about and solkd 
in the New-York market in the morning.—A 
breakfast costs but a trifle more than a glass of 
blue ruin.” 


A man named Childs was drowned in thie river 
before this cityon Saturday night. He attempt- 
ed to jump from a ie to the pier, but the dis- 
tance being too great, he fell into the water and 
was drowned. 


A blind man recently hired a boy to lead him 
from the half-way house between Albany and 
Troy, to Gibbonsville, opposite Troy; the boy 
took advantage of his blindness and robbed him 
of $36. He was taken by the police and part of 
the money recovered. | 


New York Market Women.—The New York. 
Enquirer says, it is ne uncommon thing for the 
old ladies who deal in potatoes, parsley, onions, 
and peas, to be worth $50,000. Those women 
are accused of forestalling, and their profits are 
said to be immense. 


Mortality of Missionaries.—Of sixteen mis- 
sionafies sent out by the American Doard -ot 
Missions to Bombay, five are’ dead, and four 
have returned. Of fifteen sent to Ceylon, five 


are dead; of six sent to Syria andthe Holy Land, - 
two are dead. 


Sale of a wife and two children.—The Oswope 
Republican says, that ‘ not many thousand miles 
from this village, on the 18th inst. by virtue ofa 
special contract between the parties, one man 
sold, bargained and conveyed to another, for and 
in consideration of the sum of twenty-five dollars 
good and lawful money ofthe state of New York, 
his wife and two children; and we are informed, 
that the guarantee has taken actual possession 
of the property ! !” 7 

The last Albany papers received, contain ac- 
counts of two recent instances of violation of the 
grave inthat city. The bedy of aman drowned, 
and buried as a stranger, under the direction of 
the coroner, was claimed by his friends—on open- 
ing the grave, it was found that the body had 
been removed. The body of a colored woman 
had also been taken from the grave. 


Commencing Early.—A Mr. Miller, aged wen- 
ty, has been convicted, in New York, of whipping 


his wife, and sentenced to 30 days imprisonment. 
Good ! | 


Commencing Late.—Mr. Benjamin Miller, aged 
eighty years, of Gerry, N. Y. has been sentenced | 
to thirty days imprisonment, for beating his wife. - 

Another broken heart mended.—A Miss Lyman 
of Washington Co. Vt. recovered $740 of D. 
Hatch, for a false promise. 


Begging.—We overtook (says a traveller) ma- 
ny settlers migrating tothe West—for when a 


|man gets a liftle under the weather in affairs, off 


he jogs to the back woods to sun himself. One 


man started with his whole family of little chil- 
dren ma hand barrow, and finding it excited the 
sympathy of the people, and was profitable, he 
kept on thus the whole way, and collected g2200 
on the pilgrimage, with which he bought him a 
plantation and is now bocgme an esquire. 
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NO. XX. 


Elephant Teeth. —The Cincinnati Independent 

Press of the 9th ult says, that ‘‘ two teeth of the 
Elephant have lately been dug up by the work- 
men employed on the Canal, near Mill Creek 
Bridge, which must have been buried for centu- 
ries, as they were found eight ‘cet below the sur- 
Jace of the earth, and a beach tree was growing 
over the spot measuring three feet in diameter ! 
One of the teeth, measuring something like five 
inches across the surface, or face, has been pre- 
sented to Letson’s Museum, where the curious 
can exainine it. 


Singular contrast.—In.one column of a recent 
English paper, we find a statement that hun- | 


dreds of poor families are lying without a loaf to 
eat, or garments to cover them, while in a pa- 
rallel column we observe that the keeper of the 
Bathing Rooms at Margate had refused to take 
five hundred guineas for a loaf on which the 
Duke of Wellington has written his name.—| 
What a striking commentary on human weak- 
ness! Twenty loaves, with the autograph of a 
successful soldier upon them would, at this price, 
produce a weck’s sustenance for at least 2000 
human beings: yet it would be easier to find 
twenty profligates to purchase the loaves, than 
the same number of benevolent sons of wealth to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked at the 
same cost. 

Such a state of society is much to be regretted ; 
but it is the inevitable result of the accumulation 
of wealth by hereditary descent, by which means 
it becomes so partially and unjustly distributed 
among society. Brilliant genius and useful merit 
may perish on the same dunghill; while enno- 
bled stupidity and wealthy knavery roll in gilded 
pride through the walks of fashion, usurping the 
seat of intellect, and robbing industry of its due 
reward.— National Journal. 


FOREIGN. 


LATE FROM EUROPE. 


Jt appears that the Greek Government had 
actually been obliged to shut itself up in the little 
castle of Boudge, from which it continued to | 
issue orders which were not obeyed. 

The Regency of Portugal has made a number 
of regulations relative to the press. The sub- 
stance of them is, that nothing shall be printed 
or published that does not meet the approbation 
of the Regency and its agents. 

Mr. Gallatin had an interview with Mr. Sec- 
rctary Canning, at his office in Downing-st. on 
the 11th ult which lasted upwards of an hour. 

The French papers are quite busy ridiculing 
the Constitution of Portugal. 

The announcement of the opening ofthe ports 
in England were received in Bolton with the ring- 
ing of bells. 

The disturbances are not over at Const¢ntino- 
ple. The Sultan was attacked one day going to 
pravers, by the populace. 

Mr. Stclair, the celebrated vocalist, was last 
ut Liverpool, and was expected to appear in that 
city. 

The Liverpeol papers take particular notiee of 
Capt. Symmes’ theory. Qne of the editors says 
that his notion of concentric spheres is an old 
notice of Dr: Helley’s. 

Mr. Green the eronaut is still making his oc- 
cassional journeys upthe atmosphere in the coun- 
try towns of England, 

The project of introducing a better curroncy | 
in the West India colonies, seems to have failed | 


| rank him among the first in his line.” 


‘commences his new career of active manage- 


-ranesailed from Falmouth in the sloop Porcupine | 
of 20 guns, manned by 120 Englishmen, and was | 
joined by two steam boats, each carrying four 24 
pounders, and 2 mortars to carry a hollow ball of 
68 pounds. In July, he wasto be joined by two 
French corvettes, carrying 20 to 24 guns, manned , 
by Dutchmen, who were engaged when Lord C. | 
was in the Netherlands. 

The coronation of the emperor of Russia was 
to take place on the 5th Sept. It is said the Em- 
peror has instituted a censorship of the press. 

We learnthat some English Capitalists are a- 


ital of upwards of 5,000,000 of dollars. 
Vaccination.—V accination is so strictly enfor- 
ced at Carlsruhe, in Germany, that foreigners 
who cannot prove that they have had the small | 
pox, are sent out of the country. 
A child lately fel! from a window, in Dublin, | 


| plump into the basket of a woman passing at the. 


time, and received no injury. Not so with the, 
poor woman, who had two of her chickens killed | 
in the basket, which she was at the time carry-, 
ing on her head. ° 

The British Cabinet had been assemblod to 
take into consideration matters connected with 
the manufacturing districts. | 

A number of weavers of Blackburn were soon. 
to embark for this country, on account of the dis- 
tress. 

450,000/. in gold bars, brought in the Russian 
fleet, had reached London. ‘There was plenty of 
specie in London, and a scarcity of bills of ex- 
change. 

The ladies of Camberwell, Dulwich, and 
Hernehill, are forming themselves into Commit- 
tees for the supply of clothing to the distressed 
manufacturers in Lancashire. This does them 


great credit. Neither pearls nor gems 
‘ Shine with such lustre as the tear that breaks 
For other’s woe down woman’s lovely cheeks.’ 


The five millions arrived at Havre trom Hayti, 
on board the corvette l' Hebe, are in Spanish gold 
coin. 


— 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 

The Baltimore Theatre opened on Monday 
last, under the sole management of Mr. Warren. 
We extract from the Gazette of that city, the 
following notice of our young townsman: 

‘‘Mr. Edwin Forrest, a native star, appeared 
for the first time in our theatrical horizon on 
Monday night, in the character of Rolla, and 
again on Wednesday in Othello, in both of which 
his talents shone with a degree of lustre indica- 
tive of original genius and real merit.” 

The succeeding paragraph is from the Pa- 
triot :— 

‘Mr. E. Forrest played Othello with spirit 
and effect; in many scenes he created a must 
powerful impression upon the audience, who tes- 
tified it by repeated rounds of applause. Mr. F. | 


theatre at Na 
cities are getting to be quite fashionable. 


bout to establish a Bank at Havanna, with a cap- ||. 


is undoubtedly a man of genius, and has a fine 
conception of his author. Practice, and close | 
attention to the business of the stage, will soon | 


The Baltimoreans are in expectation of an 
early visit from Mr. Macready. Mr. Warren 


ment upon a liberal scale. ¥ 
Mr. Macready petformed Williara Tell in New 
York, on Friday evening, to a full house. The 
papers of that eity are loud in their complaints of 
the general company of performers at the Park 
Mr. Maywood was to have appeared yesterday 


there, as at Malta and Gibraltar. The coinsent | 

there, goes back in the very packets in which it 

was-carried out. 
The Greek) committee at Paris, have made a 


statcment, by which it appears that Lord Coch-# We perceive by the bills of the Lafayette 


at the N. Y. Lafayette Theatre. 

Mr. Booth made his first appearance at the 
Chatham Theatre in Richard the Third on Mon- 
day evening fast. 
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Theatre, that Mrs. Sanford, formerly Mrs. Hol- 

man, was to appear on Monday evening last. 
They have got up Der Freischutzat at the 
shvitle, Tennessee. The western 


MARRIED, 

On the 5th inst. Thomas Runyon, to Miss 
Elizabeth Barwiss, both of Bucks County, Penn-: 
sylvania. 

On the 13th inst. Mr. Thomas Murray, to Mrs. 
Ann O. Donal, both of the Northern Liberties. 

On fhe 9th inst. Mr. Edward Skillecorn, te 
Miss Catharine ‘Ewen, both of this city. 

On the 9th inst. Mr. Robert B. Carson, of N. 
Jersey, to Miss C. W. Smith, of this city. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Alexander, to Miss Sarah, 
daughter of Mr. George Agnew, all of this city. 

On Sunday, Mr. John W. Patten, to Miss 
Elizabeth Allibene, all of this city. 


DIED, 
On Saturday last, Mrs. Mary L. Dubois, relict 


of the late Adm. Dubois, Esq. of this city, aged 
59 years. 


On Sunday evening last, Elijah Howell, (Sad- 
ler,) in the 24th year of his age. 


On Sunday evening, Mrs. Mary Foy, in the | 


40th year of her age. } 

In Paris, on the 30th of August, John G. Bid- 
dle, Esq. of Philadelphia, aged 33 years. 

On Thursday, Mr. Charles Shreve. 

On Friday, Mrs. Elizabeth Lee, wife of Frank- 
lin Lee. 

Suddenly, on the 10th inst. at the residence of 
Joseph Trimble, Concord, Penn. where she had 
been on a visit, Mary Corbit, of Cantwell’s 
Bridge,*Delaware, daughter of the late William 
Corbit, of that place. 

From the Nutchez Ariel . 
“ And artthou dead, as yeung and fair 
“ As aught of mortal birth, 


*¢ And form so soft and charins so rare, 
Too soon returned to earth !” 
The lovely Harriet Griffith is no more! That 
voice, on whose sweet accents we so lately in 
rapture hung, is hushed forever, amid the heart 
rending anguish of affectionate friends, and the 


sympathy and sorrow of a whole community. 
Mrs. G. the consort of John T. Griffith, Esq. 


died at Auburn on the night of the 11th inst. in . 


the 30th year of her age. Long and deeply will 
her loss be deplored. In her, every female vir- 
tue shone.--She was the delight of her family, 
and the ornament of the social circle which she 
graced—the very pattern of a wife and mother— 
uniting the most winning gentleness of manners, 
and saint-like meckness of disposition, with all 
the accomplishments of the lady, and all the 
beauties of form, face and soul which can adorn 
the woman. 

In a season of general calamity we are some- 
what prepared for the blow which carries our 
friends to the tomb; but. at a time of general 
health, when death suddenly selects the fairest 
victim, and at once rudely severs all the endear- 
ing ties of social life, What consolation can we 
offer those dear friends at the moment of separa- 
tion? The certainty that the spirit of the de- 
parted has but anticipated them, in its flight in 
all an angel’s loveliness, to the mansions of the 
blest. Yes, when the lily and the rose, emblems 
of her purity and beauty, planted: by the hand, 
and watered by the tears of affection, shall spring 
from Harriet’s grave, her friends will derive con- 
solation from the reflection, that although her 
earthly remains, like the flowers, may decay, 
her immortal spirit, like their fragrance, has as- 


cended in grateful adoration to Him who “ gave 


the flower to bloom. Sainted shade! sweet as 
the memory of buried love,” be the-recollection 
of thy charms and thy virtues! 
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seraph and the lyve 


= 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
LINES. 
Hail to the land, the freemens’ pride, 
Whose flag of wa> is furl’d ; 
Where is the foe that dares deride, 
The bulwark of the world. 


‘Low kneeling ata tyrant’s nod, 

Her valiant sons once bow’d ; 
But Freedom spurn’d the sapphir’d rod, 

And rais’d the war-song loud. 


And as the far resounding cry, 
-Broke o’er Columbia’s land, 
Her champions wav’d their broad swords high, 
And lit the signal brand. 


“And by their country’s wrongs they swore, 

As ’mid her wilds they stood; 

To sheathe their glitt’ring blades no more, 

- Save.in their foemen’s blood. 

Then burst the vollied thunder forth, 
Then broke the battle peel ; 

And o’er the land from south to north, 
Far flash’d the foeman’s steel. 


Just as the leaves by summer blown, 
They came their deeds to tell ; 

But like those leaves by autumn strewn, ~ 
They withered where they fell. 

The strife is o’er—the peal hath past, 
That shook Columbia’s shore ; 

Q, may the war-clouds vollied blast, 
Ne’er wake her echoes more. 


May never foes that land deride, 
Whose flag of war is furl’d ; 

Then hail the soil, the freemens’ pride, 
The bulwark of the world. 


West Point. Harp OF THE 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE TEMPTED. 
Hence, hence ye phantoms! think ye that my soul, 


Tho’ drench’d in misery, festering with crime, 
Made obdurate and callous by deceit ; 
Spurn’d and contemned by all of kindred tie ; 
Exiled forever from a glimpse of hope, 
And grovelling in eternal infamy! 
Yet think ye it will listen to your voice, 
That whispers murder? tho’ it be the wretch 
Whose wiles have heaped upon my listless head 
¥oul blasphemies and unrevenged wrongs! 
Whose tongue hath utter’d calumnies and lies! © 
Whose perjur’d arts robb’d me of all on earth 
I ever loved relationless! (oh, wherefore is the bolt, 
The red avenging bolt of justice, stayed ') 
Yet think ye, demons ofa troubled mind,— 
Horrible images of chaotic vision! 
Spirits that haunt the desperate, the lost! 
Think ye to make your convert blacker yet, 


pe * ‘ 
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To steep his hands in blood !—to wring the last 


Faint pledge of mercy from his tortur’d heagt, 
And canker’d by your fangs corrosive, sink 


That mildew'’d bosom deeper, yet deeper - 


Down the vortex of remorseless ruin! 

Think ye to fold around his madden’d braan, 

A chain of blood held by the asassins steel ! 

Toplant an ever writhing, endless torment 

In his deep thoughts? 

But the wild phrenzy’s past which gave me leona: ; 

Fled are the darkling images of hate: 

Foil’d is your purpose! vain your mock revenge ! 

Haunt me no more! but hence unto your caves, 

And drink the scalding cup, and writhe on burning waves. 
R. M. 


FOR THEPHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


STANZAS. 
The silver light, 
Of the queen of night 
. Now dances on the waves afar; 
Lit by her beams, 
Each billow seems 
A beauteous rising bed of spar. 


The vault above is spangled o’er, 
No mantling clouds appear, 
And music swell along the shore, 
That dies upon the ear ; 
Then come my love, 
*Tis sweet to rove 
In evening’s dear and placid hour, 
When every scene 
Awakes eerene, 
The greatness of Almighty’s power. 
We'll gaze upon yon starry sphere, 
Nor yet unmindful prove, 
That every charm now painted here, 
Are emblems of his love ; 
How kind, how great, 
To grant replete 
These blessings that adorn our ways; 
Then come once more 
His name adore, » 


In grateful silence muse his praise. Exven. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
WOMAN'S CHARMS. 


The tongue of woman charms the soul, 
With ali the strains of love ; 

*Tis like the lyre whose numbers roll, 
In yonder hallsabove: _ 

And O, it hath a charm to bind, 
Ev’n when it aims the dart ; 

Itis the echo of the mind, 
The tell-tale of the heart. 


The eye of woman sheds a ray, 
To gild the gloom of woe; 

To man it lights a constant day— 
Of happiness below : 

It is the lamp of life and light, ° 
The source of joy refin’d ; 

It is the star of sorrow’s night, 
The mirror of the mind. 


Milford, Del. Misorp Ban. 


"FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Po Miss‘C———., of Philadelphia. 
Oft when thy plaintive notes 
Have touched my heart and bound me, 
Pure is the tear that floats, 
And dim the fornis around nie. 


VOL. F. 


Then thrills dear music’s power, 
Quick o’er the soul soft creeping, 
Like that of fleeting hour, 
When young love leaves us weeping. 
Thus when thy plaintive notes, &a. 
When I past days recal, 
Those days for aye departed! 
Fond memory gathers all, 
And buoys the broken hearted ; 
» And oft I banquet yet 
On melody, which heaving 
Around the passion’s seat, 
My full heart is relieving. 
Thus when thy plaintive notes, &c. 
New York, Oct. 1826. 


CLARENC?. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


TO A SCRIBBLER. 

Pray do excuse, e’er I comimence, 
My lack of words, and lack of sense : 
In doing so, sir, you shall do 
No more than I have done for you. 
Next let me tender an apology 
For miserable phraseology ; 
Never woodpecker peck’d tree 
As I shall peck thy verse and thee, _ 
In rhymes good naturedly sarcastic, 
Of stile and inetre hedibrastic ; 
Thy very style is worse than Milton's, 
Thy periods are seldom gilt ones ; 
But in the simple ding-dong ditty, 
Such the nes as love, and light and pity, 
Do passing well considermg, 
And even possess that no-such-thing, 
Which louns who cannot pay the rent 
Of brain-room to a sentiment ; : 
Have christen’d with such words of wind— 
As spirit, feeling, soul and mind ; 
Thy Pegasus indeed may pase 
"Mid asses for a knowing ass, 
But when the zebras and gazelles 
Ofhigh Parnassus cut their swells, 
And spurn the dust and scan the air, 
What may thy rosinante be there ? 
A midge among a host of mammoths ! 

* * * 


Thy verses—nay child, there I fail, 

But could Balaam’s charger rail, 

He’d curse the coz that brought disgrace 
Upon his scientific race, 

Could thy fraternal ganders know, 
That on their noble pinions grow 

Such nerveless plumes, whence nonsense spills, 
What brands with infamy the quills; 
They'd gabble for revenge, and rout ~ 
The feathery springs of nonsense out. 
Farewell, and let me yet implore 

You waste the virgin page no more, 
Come not again with trash or then 


Chaos is surely come again. Kr 


Answer to Charade in our last, 
Rose-mary. 


ENIGMA. 


A wretch from society torn, 
Strange alike to its joys and its cares, 
I'm left sad and silent to mourn, 
And spin out the slow passing years; 
And yet my lot is so drear, 
Not oft do I mournfully speak, 
And yet though my treatment’s severe, 
A tear seldom moistens my cheek. 
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